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ABSTRACT 



What is needed to help children succeed at high levels is 
already known, and that vision and commitment are essential to bring about 
reform efforts that research has already established as effective. Conditions 
that contribute to academic success and well being include nurturing and 
supportive families, economically and socially healthy neighborhoods, and 
effective public service systems. Although researchers have developed an 
understanding of the practices that produce these conditions, the country is 
currently doing very little to finance them. Even though it is widely 
recognized that services must be more community-based, flexible, family 
focused, asset-based, and comprehensive, most services are in fact 
fragmented, categorical, reactive, deficit-oriented, and remote from the real 
needs they should meet. It will take substantial public sector investments or 
redeployments of funding to create the needed new services and opportunities. 
It will take new vision at the national level as well as at state and local 
levels to secure these needed investments. (Contains four tables.) (SLD) 
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We will find neither national purpose nor personal satisfaction in 
a mere continuation of economic progress, in an endless amassing 
of worldly goods. We cannot measure national spirit by the Dow 
Jones Average, nor national achievement by the gross national 
product. For the gross national product includes air pollution and 
advertising for cigarettes, and ambulances to clear our highways 
of carnage. It counts special locks for our doors, and jails for the 
people who break them. The gross national product includes the 
destruction of the redwoods, and the death of Lake Superior. It 
grows with the production of napalm and missiles and nuclear 
warheads. ...It includes Whitman ’s rifle and Speck’s knife, and the 
broadcasting of television programs which glorify violence and sell 
goods to our children. 

And if the gross national product includes all this, there is much 
that it does not comprehend. It does not allow for the health of 
our families, the quality of their education or the joy of their play. 
It is indifferent to the decency of our factories and the safety of our 
streets alike. It does not include the beauty of our poetry or the 
strength of our marriages, the intelligence of our public debate or 
the integrity of public officials... the gross national product 
measures neither our wit nor our courage, neither our wisdom nor 
our learning, neither our compassion nor our devotion to country. 
It measures everything, in short, except that which makes life 
worthwhile; and it can tell us everything about America— except 
whether we are proud to be Americans. 

— Robert F. Kennedy, 1967 
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About the working paper 

This policy paper was originally prepared as one of four papers 
presented at the Carter Center Leadership Symposium on Community 
Strategies for Children and Families : Promoting Positive Outcomes on 
February 14 - 16, 1996. The Symposium was sponsored by the Carter 
Center Mental Health Program, the Center for the Study of Social 
Policy, and the Florida Mental Health Institute at the University of 
South Florida. The postscript and commentary to the paper were 
added as a response to some of the discussion at that Symposium. The 
proceedings from the overall Symposium also have been published and 
are available through the sponsoring organizations. 

This paper represents ongoing work being undertaken by the Child 
and Family Policy Center under a grant from the Annie E. Casey 
Foundation to support the work of the National Center for Service 
Integration. Although federal funding for NCSI has ended, the Child 
and Family Policy Center is maintaining the National Center for 
Service Integration Clearinghouse, which continues to publish and 
disseminate materials on comprehensive, community-based reform 
strategies designed to be useful to the field in taking action and 
furthering dialogue. 

The opinions expressed in this policy paper are those of the authors, 
however, and do not necessarily reflect those of NCSI or the Annie E. 
Casey Foundation. 
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Foreword 

by Douglas Nelson 



In the pages that follow, Charles Bruner has crafted a painstakingly 
evidenced argument that concludes in a sharp challenge to those of us 
who consider ourselves proponents of fundamental reform on behalf 
of disadvantaged children. His intent is not to offer up a distinctly 
original analysis of the problems that confront at risk kids and 
families, nor to persuade us of wholly novel ways of approaching 
those problems. Instead, he unrelentingly reminds us of just what it 
is we already do know, and of the moral and political obligations that 
come with that knowledge. 

At the heart of Bruner’s essay is his contention that we can already 
identify and define the pivotal social, economic, service, and 
institutional characteristics of communities which are capable of 
nurturing successful families and producing positive outcomes for kids. 
Moreover, he convincingly asserts that the last decade of research, 
experimentation, policy analysis, practice innovation and system 
reform demonstrations have taught us a great deal about how to re- 
establish these family-supporting characteristics in the severely 
challenged communities that are now the source of a disproportionate 
share of all the rotten outcomes visited upon American children. 
Bruner concludes his fundamental case by reminding us of the 
available cost analysis methods that appear to prove that it is more 
affordable to invest aggressively in what we currently know about 
community transformation than it is to continue to stand back and 
absorb the vast human and economic costs of deepening community 
collapse. 

In framing these summary conclusions, it may be that Bruner has 
overstated the collective wisdom, insight and strategic knowledge that 
he claims we should have acquired by now; and it may also be that he 
underestimates the race and class obstacles to the ambitious change 
agenda he articulates. But these qualifications notwithstanding, there 
are certain key assertions here about which Bruner is dead right. He 
is correct in saying the emerging reform movement for kids and 
families has as yet failed to make the effort to integrate its ideas, 
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findings, and values into a coherent and complete vision. He is right 
in suggesting that we have even failed to translate what we know and 
believe into formulations and into networks that would enlist real 
engagement from grassroots constituencies, the public, and political 
leaders. Finally, he has correctly charged the reform advocates with 
failing to project a level of urgency or leadership that the depth of the 
kids and family crisis in America demands. 

Charles Bruner is the most acute listener and the most tireless 
analyst within the growing cadre of activists committed to change for 
disadvantaged families and kids. For the past ten years he has 
observed us all thinking, learning, evaluating, and concluding about 
what can and ought to be done to change the future for poor children. 
In this characteristically low key essay, he modestly but unmistakably 
begins to call our bluff; he urges us to do something. 
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Synopsis 



The argument presented in the paper, "Realizing a Vision for 
Children, Families, and Neighborhoods," is a simple one. 

First, things are getting serious. The well-being of children in 
America, particularly children of color and children residing within 
disinvested neighborhoods, is worsening. 

Second, we know what it takes for children to succeed at high 
levels. The conditions contributing to success include nurturing and 
supportive families, economically and socially robust neighborhoods, 
and effective public service systems. We have sufficient knowledge 
of the essential conditions for high rates of success to take concerted 
actions to produce them. 

Third, we have developed an increased understanding of what 
practices can produce these conditions, but we currently are doing 
very little to finance them. Although we recognize the need for 
services and supports to be more community-based, flexible, family- 
focused, asset-based, and comprehensive, most of the services we fund 
are fragmented, categorical, reactive, deficit-oriented, and remote 
from the lives of those they are designed to serve and help. 

Fourth, it will take much more substantial public sector investments 
or redeployments of funding to create the needed new services, 
supports, and opportunities to produce significantly higher levels of 
success among our most vulnerable children and families. 

Finally, it will take a new vision at the national level, as well as 
state and local levels, to secure these needed investments. It will 
require a much broader and deeper base of support at the grassroots 
level to carry them out. This challenge can only be met if reformers 
— at the policy, administration, and grassroots practice levels and from 
the government, foundation, corporate, program, and organizing 
worlds — work together to develop and implement this vision. 
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Chapter I 

Where we Are 



It has been eight years since the publication of Lisbeth Schorr’s 
Within Our Reach; Breaking the Cycle of Disadvantage, a book 
rightfully praised as offering new hope for reforming human services 
and improving children’s lives. 1 During that same period, 

a the Gross National Product (GNP) has increased by 48.0%; 
a the Dow Jones Industrial Average has risen by more than 
170%; 

a the country has elected a "change" President with a personal 
belief in government’s role in helping kids; 
a the country has chosen "change" again (this time accompanied 
by a Contract with America); and 
a many indicators of child well-being have deteriorated. 

According to a national Kids Count report, for instance, between 
1987 and 1993 the percentage of babies born at low birthweight has 
increased 4.3%; births to single teens (per 1000 15-19 year-old 
women) have risen 32.4 % ; juvenile violent crime arrests (per 100,000 
youths aged 10-17) have increased 54.5%; the percentage of children 
living in poverty has grown 10.0%; and the percentage of families 
headed by a single parent has risen 26. 9%. 2 The past eight years is 
a tale of two trends; the gap between those with and those without has 
widened dramatically, particularly for children and based disturbingly 
on the color of their skin. 



1 Schorr, Lisbeth (with Daniel Schorr). Within Our Reach: Breaking the Cycle of 
Disadvantage. New York Anchor Press, 1988. 

2 Annie E. Casey Foundation. Kids Count: A Pocket Guide on America's Youth 1995. 
Baltimore: Annie E. Casey Foundation, 1995. The figures for child abuse and neglect are 
even more striking. According to the Third National Incidence Study of Child Abuse and 
Neglect (which seeks to determine underlying, as opposed to reported, rates of abuse and 
neglect), the number of physically abused children rose by 102% and the number of sexually 
abused children rose by 126% between 1986 and 1993. See: Summary Document of the 
Findings of NIS-3 under DHHS Contract No. 105-91-1800. Rockville, MD: Westat, Inc., 
19%. 
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While programs highlighted in Within Our Reach have helped spawn 
much additional activity and reform, that reform largely has occurred 
at the margins of our country’s public systems, rather than into their 
core. A new service mantra — comprehensive, flexible, community- 
based, family- focused, consumer-driven, asset-based -- often has been 
embraced rhetorically within the public sector, but it largely has been 
implemented in small-scale demonstration projects with "milk money" 
public or philanthropic funds. Reformers and practitioners have been 
enthusiastic about their individual gains and the promise that their 
efforts hold, while at the same time painfully aware that their 
successes are fighting against much larger trends. 

At the political level, this reform work still is seen as anecdote, not 
antidote. A revealing survey of state legislative leaders conducted by 
the State Legislative Leaders’ Foundation found that, while legislative 
leaders sense that children are in need, they have little idea of what is 
expected of them to address that need or where state government has 
a role and responsibility. They are unfamiliar with the presence of a 
child advocacy community that either might help them develop a 
response or hold their feet to the fire if they do not. 3 

While child advocates have spoken out against federal budget 
cutbacks and the potential damage done to children by deconstructing 
the existing system, it is clearly stop-gap work to defend a status quo 
that has contributed to the current "rotten outcomes" 4 children too 
frequently experience. The federal system of programs for children 
existing at the beginning of 1995 was complex, fragmented, and 
categorical — and often inflexible and paternalistic. Federal policies 
and funding streams helped reinforce and perpetuate a "mismatch 



The study was the result of more than 150 in-depth interviews with state legislative leaders, 
principally Speakers of the House, Presidents of the Senate, and majority and minority leaders 
in both chambers. See: Blood, Margaret. Keys to Effective Legislation for Children and 
Families. Centerville, MA: State Legislative Leaders Foundation, 1995. 

Lisbeth Schorr draws this term from a seminar conducted by Mary Jo Bane, then at the 
Kennedy School of Government, which urges that more attention be paid to American 
adolescents experiencing a set of "rotten outcomes" — having children too soon, leavi ng school 
illiterate and unemployable, and committing violent crimes. Within Our Reach, op. cit., p. 
xvii. The term will be used throughout this paper to refer to a variety of both child and youth 
outcomes that are recognized as damaging both to the individual and to society. 
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between the typical characteristics of families in need and the 
characteristics of mainstream service system responses ." 5 At the same 
time, there is no clear, compelling national vision for what could be, 
or what strategies might lead us there. One thing, however, is clear, 
and that is that simply "muddling along" is neither possible nor good 
enough. 

This paper suggests new roles and responsibilities for all of us 
engaged in reform — practitioners and policy wonks, public 
administrators and philanthropists, professionals and publicists, 
political organizers and their publics — in constructing and 
implementing such a vision. It is based upon a belief that we cannot 
sit back and wait for the pendulum to swing favorably in our direction. 
We must help exert downward pressure on that pendulum. Further, we 
must be more prescient in addressing roadblocks and the "devil in the 



5 There are numerous critiques of the current system of services and supports offered to 
families. This quote is taken from an essay by Doug Nelson, which begins: 

Over the past decade, critical reflection on the state of human services has given rise 
to a growing consensus on both what's wrong with the way services are provided to at- 
risk families and children and the essential elements of a system of practice that 
presumably would work much better. It has, for example, become common among 
reform-minded analysts to use the descriptions "fragmented," "reactive," "categorical," 
"inaccessible," "arbitrary," and "unrelated to actual needs" as a means of explaining the 
failure of existing helping systems to have their hoped-for impact on outcomes for at-risk 
children and their parents. At the same time, confidence has grown dramatically in the 
ability of "preventive," "flexible," "family-centered," "collaborative," "intensive," and 
"individualized" services to make a real difference in the lives and prospects of those who 
benefit from them." 

Nelson, Douglas, "The Role of Training and Technical Assistance in The Promotion of More 
Effective Services for Children," in Schorr, Lisbeth, Deborah Both, and Carol Copple, eds. 
Effective Services for Young Children: Report of a Workshop. Washington, DC: National 
Academy Press, 1991, p. 80. 

The fragmented nature of federal funding streams is described by Cheryl Hayes as follows: 
Over the past decade and a half, the number of categorical programs serving children 
and families exploded from approximately 300 in 1980 (before the Reagon block grants) 
to just under 500 in 1994. As an example, over 90 separate federal programs, 
administered by 11 agencies ... support services for very young children and their 
families. Many of these programs have similar or overlapping purposes, although they 
may target different populations, use different eligibility criteria, and provide a different 
mix of supports and services to children and their families. 

Hayes, Cheryl. Rethinking Block Grants: Toward Improved Intergovernmental Financing for 
Education and Other Children's Services. Washington, DC: The Finance Project, 1995, pp. 
15, 16. 
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details" in guiding and implementing reform when the pendulum does 
swing. In short, we must do more than we are doing now, and we 
must be more concerted in doing it together. 
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Chapter n 

Dimensions of the Problem 



There is growing recognition that too many children in America are 
experiencing "rotten outcomes." This country, its economy, and its 
families are failing to provide sufficient support to too many children 
for them to develop and achieve reasonable aspirations. 

Perhaps the best framing of this problem is through raising a simple 
question: How can we succeed with children that current systems fail ? 6 
It is strategic — focusing attention not simply on the problem, but on 
the need for developing a solution. It focuses upon insuring a 
minimum standard of success for children, about which society has an 
acknowledged responsibility. While ultimately outcome-based, it does 
not presume that we have the answer. 

As Kids Count (as well as other state and national child-based data- 
watches) has shown, the trends in the well-being of children on a 
number of dimensions are quite disturbing. While some of these have 
undergone dramatic increases in the last eight years, they are largely 
part of longer-term trends. Two of these — the increase in the rates 
of unprepared and single-parenting 7 and the increase in the number of 



6 I first heard the question framed this way by Ralph Smith at a meeting sponsored by the 
Council of Chief State School Officers in 1993. 

7 On adolescent parenting trends, it is well-recognized by the public that there has been a 
long-term increase in births to unm arried adolescents as a proportion of all births, dating back 
to the 1950's. Until recently, this trend has been a reflection of two factors — the decline in 
the likelihood that adolescents who bear children will be married and the decline in the birth 
rate among older women. Contrary to popular belief, it has not occurred because teens are 
more likely to give birth. In fact, the birthrate among 15-19 year-old women declined from 
1970 (68.3 per 1000 females) to 1978 (51.4) and remained relatively constant until 1987 
(50.6). Between 1987 and 1991, however, the birthrate has risen dramatically (22.7%), 
although the last two years have shown a modest decline (from 62.1 in 1991 to 59.6 in 1993). 
See: Public Health Service. Monthly Vital Statistics Report , Vol. 44, No. 3 Supplement. 
Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Health and H uman Services, 1995, Table 4. 

On trends in residing within distressed neighborhoods, the Committee for Economic 
Development reports an increase in the population of this country's 100 largest cities residing 
in distressed neighborhoods from 1 million in 1970 to 5.7 mill ion in 1990, with the population 
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